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‘NORTHERN Words in Modern English,’ 

by Sir William A, Craigie, the new 
Tract (No. 1.) of the S.P.E., is one of the best, 
the most likely to appeal to the general reader, 
of all the Tracts. Something over a hundred 
words are discussed ; chiefly, as anyone would 
suppose, Scottish words. The writer—with 
every justification—claims that this northern 
dialect has added not a little to the effective- 
ness of the modern English, although 
numerically the proportion of the words it 
has contributed is not remarkably great. 
English has obtained from Scottish a few use- 
ful words of Latin derivation: ‘‘ relevant ”’ 
and ‘‘relevancy,’’ for example, with their 
negatives, ‘‘ irrelevant ’’ and “‘ irrelevancy,”’ 
which were adopted much later. ‘‘ Narra- 
tive” before 1600 was exclusively Scottish, 
and “‘ narrate’ remained so till the middle 
of the eighteenth century. More curious is 
the fact that ‘‘ vote” before 1600 was not 
used in England, where it seems to have 
been introduced through the Scottish influ- 
ences accompanying James VI. The word 
taken as meaning a formal expression of 
judgment on a public matter is something of 
4 Misnomer, votum meaning a’ vow or wish. 
It is suggested that the frequent confusion 
vetween c and ¢ in manuscripts substituted 
it for the “voce? of the older Scottish. 
Another curious word is ‘‘ wee,”’ which passed 
into general English about 1800; it is in 
origin a noun (cf. ‘‘ weigh ’’) relating to 
weight, and later to time or distance. It was 
used attributively first with ‘little’ (‘‘ the 
itill we wren’), from which “little ” 
dropped away, and then ‘‘ wee ’’ was used as 
a simple adjective. Some of the words 
adopted into English are used incorrectly ; 








thus: ‘‘ The southern use of the plural kilts, 
applied to a single specimen of the garment, 
is one of the things that annoy a Scot pro- 
perly acquainted with his native tongue,”’ 
and ‘“‘bonny,’? which in English means 
‘* healthy-looking,’’ in Scottish denotes pret- 
tiness, or even beauty, 


E recent discovery of some observatory 

instruments used by the Savilian Profes- 
sors at Oxford is discussed by Dr, R, T. 
Gunther in a paper in the Observatory for 
last July. The Bodleian Catalogus Librorum 
Manuscriptorum of 1697 contains an inven- 
tory of these instruments, and it is six of 
them which were brought to light the other 
day by the moving of some cases in the Oxford 
University Observatory. Four of them are 
of metal: Thomas Gemini’s Astrolabe made 
for Queen Elizabeth; a mural quadrant of 
6ft. QYins, radius which bears the signature 
of Elias Allen and the date 1637; a 6ft. iron 
sextant with a brazen limb, and an equatorial 
quadrant—all of which are fully described. 
Dedicatory inscriptions state that four of the 
newly discovered instruments were presented 
to the University for the use of the Savilian 
Professors and in memory of Thomas Bain- 
bridge and John Greaves, by Nicholas 
Greaves, John’s brother. This does not agree 
with the official view that the old instruments 
from the Observatory were presented by John 
and Thomas Greaves. Dr, Gunther thinks it 
likely that the early Savilian professors were 
expected to provide instruments at their own 
expense, as did the astronomer at Greenwich. 
Whence in case of death the instruments 
might go to the heirs. It is suggested that 
Bainbridge’s instruments, fixed to floor or 
walls, passed as personal property to his suc- 
cessor, John Greaves, and remained where 
they were till some years after Greaves’s evic- 
tion and death, when one of his brothers, a 
parson, definitely made them over to the 
University. Elias Allen, as the concluding 
paragraphs of the paper show, is a person to 
be remembered. 


[? may be of use to any students of eigh- 

teenth-century politics who have not 
chanced to see them to bring to their notice 
two letters in the Times Literary Supplement 
of July 24 and July 31 on Chesterfield. They 
are by Mrs. A. Hutton Radice, who has been 
collecting material for a life of James Ham- 
mond, the youthful poet, politician and 
romantic lover. Chesterfield had an affection 
for him, and from Hammond Mrs. Radice’s 
researches have extended themselves to de- 
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tails of Chesterfield’s own career, especially 
the embassy at the Hague. The former letter 
is largely concerned with Mlle du Bouchet, 
the mother of his natural son; the latter 
with several interesting additions and correc- 
tions to commonly received statements concern- 
ing Chesterfield. In general the letters go to 
establish further the view that Chesterfield 
was first and foremost a politician, 


E have received Part 4 of Vol. xvi. of the 
Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society 
(Class Libraries Office, University of Liver- 
pool). It begins with a reproduction of the 
rtrait of a Gypsy robber chief known as 
annikel—an engraving which Professor 
Hans W. Singerh attributes on the strength 
of a monogram on the plate to one Johannes 
Hermann, who was also author of the paint- 
ing from which it is taken. Hannikel, a 
sinister villain if ever there was one, is next 
the subject of a long article by Mr. E. O. 
Winstedt. This, besides giving much detail 
of eighteenth-century Gypsy personalities — 
illustrates forcibly the condition of Western 
Germany after the harrowing it had received 
in the seventeenth-century and early eigh- 
teenth-century wars. The crime—last of a 
long and brutal series—for which Hannikel 
lost his life, was the barbarous murder of 
a man of their own company who had seduced 
the wife of the robber chief’s brother. 
‘Lazzy Smith in Egglestone’s Note-book ’ is 
here continued in a second instalment in which 
the texts chosen have been edited by Mr. John 
Myers and translated by Mr. F, G, Huth. 
This is followed by Nos. 2 and 3 of South 
Albanian Romani texts, collected by Mr. 
Stuart E, Mann. 


[% the October Cornhill Mr. Llewelyn Powys 

has an article about ‘ Fair Rosamund.’ 
It makes the most of the romantic and rela- 
tively abundant material passed over to us 
by chronicler and poet. Has Fair Rosamund 
yet made her appearance on the films? She 
and Henry and Eleanor would make an effec- 
tive trio. There is a passage in this article 
we do not understand. 

The antiquary Stow tells us that in his time 
a cross stood in the vicinity of Godstow with 
these lines carved upon it: 

Qui meat hac oret, signum salutis adoret, 

Utque sibi datur (sic: rectius detur) veniam 

Rosamundae precetur. 

The somewhat unexpected words of the final 
line may be thus translated: ‘ Let his prayer be 
that the favour of Rosamund be granted to 
himself.’ 












We cannot quite believe that that is what 
the good versifier intended. We suspect he 
meant: ‘‘ And that [pardon] may be given to 
himself let him pray for pardon for Rosa. 
mund.”’ 


ME. Ian Finlay contributes to the Connois. 

seur for October an article on the claid. 
heamh-mor which is, of course, what figures 
among us in romances concerning Scotland 
as the ‘‘claymore.’’ The S.0.ED. says of 
it that it was the two-edged (rarely two. 
handed) great sword of the Highlanders, and 
gives 1772 as the date of its first occurrence jn 
English. We have not been able to trace the 
word in Sir William Craigie’s ‘ Dictionary of 
the Older Scottish Tongue,’ the Lowland 
Scots, who did not use it, doubtless having 
made no such adaptation from the Gaelic as 
did English romantic writers, Mr. Finlay 








calls the claidheamh-mor throughout a two. 
hander, and tells us that the Highland exam. 
Ee are seldom as large as contemporary two- 
anded swords of Germany, Italy and Swit- 
zerland. Apart from its size the claidheamh- 
mor may be easily known by the depressed 
guillons and the pommel, which, as the illus 
trations show, is extraordinarily small, to 
small to counterbalance the weight of the 
blade. A number of tomb-slabs in the West- 
ern Highlands and Islands have swords 
carved upon them, all of which some arch 
aeologists hold to be these two-handers, while 
others have it that none of them is. Mr 
Finlay discusses this point. He differentiates 
the Highland ‘‘ Knightly’? sword—nearly 
related to English examples—from the claid- 
heamh-mor, the depressed guillons of both 
being a cause of their mistaken identification. 
Only one Highland “‘ Knightly ”’ sword is 
known to be extant—now in the Scottish Ne 
tional Museum of Antiquities. The true 
claidheamh-mor came into vogue in the late 
fifteenth or early sixteenth century and was 
at its finest development through the sit 
teenth century to the middle of the sever 
teenth. On tomb-slabs it is not shown with 
the figure of a warrior, but surrounded by 
foliage and animal forms. It was succeeded 
by the Highland broadsword, with which, 
again, it is now increasingly confused 
‘* Claymore,”’ it seems is the official designé 
tion for the basket-hilted sword worn lj 
officers of Highland regiments—which adds 
another element of confusion. The illustre 
tions—perhaps especially the tomb-slabs # 
Killian and in the Isle of Oransay, are very 
interesting, 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes, 


PETER PINDAR AND CANNING. 


|F George Canning and the other contributors 
to the famous Anti-Jacobin did not get as 
good as they gave, at any rate they were not 
without dishonour in their own country. Dr. 
John Wolcot (‘‘ Peter Pindar ’’) who was 
the principal bard of the other side, attempted 
to throw cold water on Canning’s fame in 
‘The Sorrows of Peter’: 
A little flatt’ry’s right—I dare 
Tell men of genius what they are; 
A pretty stimulus to emulation: 
A farthing candle merits praise; 
Ev’n Canning has his tiny rays, : 
Though born not to illuminate a nation. 
and again : 
O Muse of Eloquence! how canst thou bear 
Poor Canning’s voice, that humbly apes 
thine art? 
Vast is the difference to the judging ear— 
Heav’n’s awful thunder to a brewer’s cart! 
In ‘Ins aud Outs’ Peter described how 
When Pitt was out of Office push’d, 
What horror smote the levee mob! 
Mad into street of Downing rush’d | 
His minions, always ready for a job: 





In ran Dundas with hungry paunch, 
Snatch’d up a turbot and a haunch: 


In sceampered Wyndham— Where’s my share? 
I must be partner in the spoils’: 


‘I must have something,’ Canning cries, 

And fastens on some rich mince pies, 
As dext’rous as the rest to rifle; 

Ecod! and he must something do 

For mother and for sisters too, 

So steals some syllabubs and trifle. 

Some Syllabubs and trifle. With a ministerial 
fortune by matrimony [runs a footnote]; with 
sinecures, &c. to a large amount, squeez’d 
from the vitals of the nation; this modest and 
generous youth could not afford to yield his 
poor mother, Mistress Hunn, alias Mistress 
Reddish, alias Mistress Canning a pittance.— 
No! the kingdom must be saddled with five 
hundred pounds a year for her support. Such 
is the laudable distribution of public treasure! 
Such are the depositaries of the national 
confidence; and of such we are ordered not to 
complain, for fear of the impotation of 
jacobinism |! ! 

In 1802 Peter rhymed :— 


Now oe this curious young man got 
A hundred thousand with Miss Scott, 


(Egad! a fortune thumping) 





Behold! a hadn’t got the heart 
To give his family a peart, 
Zo zent mun out a mumping. 


As a matter of fact, it was not very long after 
his marriage that Canning carried out his 
desire of taking his mother off the stage and 
— for her, and he settled on her and 
er unmarried daughter the pension to which 
he became entitled soon afterwards. Earlier 
in the same rhyme (‘ Middlesex Election,’ 
1802), Peter’s Devonshireman in London was 
made to say 


And then one Canning, a poor boy, 

Took from a school to his employ, 
Once thoft a huge deep thinker— 

He, like a very duteous son, 

Got nice tid bits for Mother Hunn, 
And brother Tom the tinker. 


In another epistle (‘Great Cry and Little 
Wool,’ 1804), this apocryphal person, Joseph 
Budge, in London, writes to his master at 
Weymouth 


I met mother H—n in the Park; 
The dam of our great Master C—nn—g; 
Forth flying, as brisk as a lark, 


With her daughters’ perspiring and 
fanning! 
She says: 


‘ Let’s sit down upon one of the benches— 
Tell one t’other what each of us hears: 
But first sir, these girls are my wenches— 

Jolly Jades, Mister Scout, for their years. 
T’ll sell no more ointments, not me! 

No! that would my consequence level! 
Great prefarment I quickly shall see, 

So my boxes may roll to the Devil. 


Peter appends the following footnote : 


ll sell no more ointments.—It is called 
Costello’s Collirium, which has experienced a 
most uncommon sale, from the very fortunate 
circumstance of having opened the eyes of the 
Heaven-born minister, who, to exhibit to the 
world a rich specimen of disinterested gratitude, 
saddled the nation with pensions on Madam 
H—n, the Misses H—ns, alias C—nn—gs, alias 
Reddishes; a pension on her husband, Mr. 
Richard H—n; a place in the West Indies for 
one Master Reddish, and military promotion 
in the East for the other; and to crown the 
whole, a pension for poor Uncle Tommy, the 
tinker of Somers Town. What a beautiful nest 
of caterpillars, ordained by the Heaven-born 
economical minister to devour the few remain- 
ing leaves of the old oak! 


The reference to ointment seems in some 
degree to be explained by the following (hith- 
erto unpublished) letter from my collection of 
letters written by Canning to his half-sister, 
Mary Hunn, who afterwards married Richard 
Thompson (Vide cliii, 129, 147). 
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Canning to his half-sister, 
Spring Gardens, 
Novr. 11, 1799. 
My dear Mary, 

It is in truth very long that I have been 
in your debt: but I have never forgotten the 
obligation, though I have hitherto omitted to 
discharge it. 

My eyes, after which you enquired, in that 
letter which I have so long had by me, have 
not been very well; but they are now much 
better, and in such a state that I think I 
shall venture to resume the use of the oint- 
ment at Ashbourne, which I have intermitted 
ever since the inflammation which I mentioned 
to you in September. I do not find that the 
ointment succeeds with me in cases of actual 
inflammation, when I want immediate relief; 
though I have no doubt of its being generally 
beneficial. 

I will give you a commission. It is to get 
me some very nice little Camel’s hair brushes; 
for I can find none that suit me. You may 
send them in a Letter: but if they make more 
than an ounce, let me know before you send 
them; and I will give you a proper direction. 
Ever, my dear Mary, 

Your most affectionate 
Gg. ¢. 


Peter continues his poetical tirade :— 


You have heard of his marriage, I guess— 

Nice match! oh, a very nice match! 

Half a million of money! not less! 

O Lord! ’twas a beautiful catch! 

Yet how mortally proud they all be! 

Three days, sir, before the grand wedding, 

Bundled off were my daughters and me; 
Pack’d off in the mail, bed and bedding. 
For we wern’t of importance enough, 
Our court to great people to pay; 
And so were were all order’d off, 

For fear of disgracing the day! 

But the pride of the Scots was so hurt, 
When they found we sold bobbin and inkle! 
O Lord! ’twas descending to dirt; 

It was coupling a whale with a winkle. 
I could whisper a word to a Scot, 

That amongst the great munchers of currie, 
The lacks are not easily got, 

Not honestly made in a hurry. 

“* Munchers of currie ’’ is explained by a note 
to the effect that General Scott, the father of 
Mrs, Canning, made an immense fortune in 
the East Indies, by his profession, and a 
lucky throw of the dice. ‘‘ Mother H—n’”’ 
then turns prophetical :— 

*Son C—nn—g shall start up a lord! 

Great speaker! a wonderful thinker! 

A staff for my boy of the sword; 

Rank for Richard, and Tommy the tinker. 
Tommy the tinker, I must confess, I have not 
been able to trace outside Peter Pindar’s 
imagination. He figures in another ditty, 
‘The Horrors of Bribery ’: 








Then why not me?—a tinker, very true, 
But there’s Squire Canning’s brother hath 
a place: 
He was a crock and kittle-mender too; 
But had good friends to hoist him from 
disgrace, 


And again, this time in prose: 

Was it Merit that raised the humble bellows. 
blower of the late huge organ of St. Stephen’s 
chapel, videlicet, Master Canning: placed him 
on the back of that lean tame jack-ass the 
nation, with Mother Hunn and her daughters 
from the theatrical country barns; brother 
Tom the tinker, from Pentonville, and brother 
Bob, a common soldier, from Botany-Bay?— 
Such is the respectable and_ motley group 
worthy the pencil of some modern Hogarth! 
Such was the heaven-born minister’s laudable 
remuneration of virtuous labours, and such his 
boasted political economy. 


But let us give the devil his due, and try 
and sift the facts. Dealing first with the 
matter of the pension, we have the statement 
of Professor Harold Temperley, who in his 
‘Life of Canning’ (1905) wrote: 

The story of his settling a pension on her 

{his mother] is a fable, or at least is not 
confirmed by the pension list. This did not, 
however, prevent Peter Pindar from writing 
libellous verses on the subject. 
But Canning explained the settlement in the 
House of Commons, and Professor Temperley 
afterwards found the grant of the pension, on 
20 May, 1799, to Mary and Maria Hun, 
Canning’s mother and sister, 

Robert Bell, the author of the fullest life 
of Canning, in his anxiety to defend him from 
Peter Pindar’s ‘‘ doggrell which has long 
since rotted into oblivion ’’—Bell was writing 
in the year 1846 of verses written over forty 
years previously—was led to declare that 
‘“Mr, Canning had no sisters; and Mrs. 
Hunn’s children by her third marriage were 
rather too young at that time (1801) to quar- 
ter on the public.’’ The elder of Richard 
Hunn’s two daughters, whom Canning always 
called his ‘‘ dear sister,’’ was married in that 
year, 1801, and Maria, the younger, in 1811, 
dying, at the age of seventy, in 1860. Peter's 
‘“‘ place in the West Indies for one Master 
Reddish, and military promotion in the East 
for the other’ are corroborated by the will at 
Somerset House of Samuel Reddish, collector 
of H.M. Customs at Falmouth, late of Jam- 
aica, who died in 1816; and by the promotion 
in 1807 to the rank of captain in the 
Bengal Native Infantry, of Charles Reddish, 
described in the register of St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden (where he was baptized 3 Jan., 1779) 
as son of Samuel Reddish by Mary Ann his 
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wife. ‘“‘A pension on her husband Mr. 
Richard Hunn” may perhaps refer to 
Richard Hunn, paymaster of the Board of 
Gentlemen Pensioners, who died in 1803 at 
Upton, Co. Worcester (Gentleman’s Magazine, 
vol. Ixxiii., p. 1254). 

The fashion set by Peter Pindar was fol- 
lowed by various anonymous versifiers, of 
whom one example will suffice. The author of 
‘A Political A, Apple-pie’ tells us that 

H— had it— 

Oh! ’twas a miraculous dish! ... 

Lord Hill had a bit on’t for killing the 
French, 

It had made mother Hunn, and her sweet 
pretty wench. 


Peter Pindar’s ‘ Mother H——n in the Park,’ 
in the effusion already quoted, after fore- 
shadowing ‘‘ a staff for my boy of the sword,”’ 
prophesied 

My girls will so blaze on the town, 

Their chariots and phaetons sporting; 

Billet-douxing with bucks, derry down! 

Such a kettle of fish! such a courting! 

As has been already stated (clvii, 202; clxii, 
75), Mary Ann Costello was herself of good 
birth, and as will be shown in a future note, 
her daughters did both marry and help to 
found a line of descendants which includes 
many eminent names. 

Frep. R. Gate. 


COCKS GOOD AND BAD 
THE good cocks are prominent all the year 


round on the summits of church steeples. 
Is it not their function to arouse the clergy 
to unremitting vigilance? Even the flapping 
of their wings before crowing is a message 
for the clergy, that good sermons should be 
preceded by good actions; at least so said Gre- 
pory the Great. And St, Ambrose devoted a 
ymn to the sweet influences of cock-crowing. 
But it is at Christmas Eve that these excellent 
birds shine brightest, for then they crow the 
whole night long, effectually routing the army 
of witches and fairies and ghosts which can 
usually call the night their own. A well- 
known passage in ‘ Hamlet’ tells how these 
evil influences are then without power to 
charm, ‘‘ so hallowed and so gracious is the 
time.” That ghosts and their like are sensi- 
tive to the cocks’ note is an old belief first 
recorded by the Christian poet Prudentius. 
Opinions naturally differed as to the reason. 
It might be because dawn was the hour of the 
Nativity and of the Resurrection, both of evil 





import to bad spirits; but some went back to 









the Old Testament, and found the fact record- 
ed in Jacob’s encounter with the angel: ‘‘ Let 
me go,” said that august visitant, ‘‘ for the 
day breaketh.’’ The connection of the cock 
with St. Peter made his cry a convenient sym- 
bol for any warning voice; his clarion was 
often associated with the Last Trump. Aubrey 
tells how before the Civil Wars old people 
were wont to utter some pious exclamation 
when they heard it, because it put them in 
mind of the Trumpet of the Resurrection. 
But this monitory aspect of cock-crow has its 
most pathetic illustration in the sad fate of 
the cocks of the Sesheke, a tribe of Central 
Africa. These are the most certainly good 
cocks on record, for they paid the extreme 
penalty of goodness—martyrdom. The tribe 
had been very attentive to Livingstone’s teach- 
ing, and some began to pray to Jesus in secret. 
But there were also stalwarts of the old faith 
determined not to believe, and these put all 
their cocks to death because they crowed the 
words ‘‘ Flang lo rapeleng ’’—‘‘ Come along 
to prayers.’”’ They must have been them- 
selves considerably impressed by the new 
teaching. 

It is a steep come-down to treat of cocks 
whose only claim to goodness is their effect on 
men of letters. Kyd wrote of ‘‘ The cheerful 
cock, the sad night’s comforter,’’’ and other 
poets have lavished pretty phrases tpon him— 
‘* feathered herald of the light,’’ ‘‘ Baron tell- 
clock,’’ ‘‘ native bell-man of the night,’ 
‘“morn’s trump,’ ‘‘common astrologer.”’ 
Milton thought kindly of the cock, though he 
abhorred the barbarous noise ‘‘of owls and 
cuckoos, asses, apes, and dogs.’’ At the 
end of a dismal vision of infernal darkness 
invading our land, spiritual darkness, he 
fears we may ‘“‘ never hope for the cheerful 
dawn,’’ and then surprisingly, ‘‘ never more 
hear the bird of morning sing.”’ 

Thoreau has an enthusiastic page on the 
wild cockerels of Walden woods, their note the 
most remarkable of any bird’s. He felt a call 
to action in that shrill clarion; nothing 
merely monitory here, but virtue in a positive 
form. But dear old Wordsworth, hearing a 
cock near noon as he approached Rome, is 
reminded of St. Peter, and his misguided 
successor at the Vatican. 

Having come down to men of letters, we 
easily pass on to treat of bad cocks. These 


are chiefly they which disturb writers in their 
dreams or their work. The hero of that re- 
spectable and unreadable poet Beattie had a 
pretty habit of going to sleep by a haunted 
stream and dreaming of fairies. 


This would 
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continue till ‘‘ fell Chanticlere’’ tuned up, 
and Beattie takes the chance of painting his 
own hatred of cock noises in half a dozen 
vicious lines. ‘‘ The dreary scream of stable 
cocks came ghastly through the dark ’’ to poor 
Francis Thompson ; but surely the most wan- 
tonly malicious of all cocks were those that 
pursued Thomas Carlyle all over Europe. 
Chelsea was peopled with them, and from 
Rotterdam to Berlin the persecution extended. 
He recognised their place in creation; this 
anys was not made wholly for him but for 

im and others, including cocks; but surely 
the Powers would not wish to see his work 
suppressed by half-a-crown’s worth of ban- 
tams; why not at least have them boiled into 
soup, into everlasting silence? They were 
anyhow fine material for scornful comment. 

So far for cocks good and bad. There are 
also cocks indifferent, Gallios might one say ? 
But these would demand a separate treatise. 


JANE GREEN. 


THE POETRY OF JAMES GRAHAME, 


FIRST MARQUIS OF MONTROSE, 
1612-1650. 


I? is a matter for some regret that politics 

and war engaged the attention of the Great 
Marquis of Montrose, from his youth to his 
early death. Of purely private life he had 
little: of leisure, none at all. Consequently 
his poetical output was small; but what little 
does exist only goes to indicate that, had cir- 
cumstances permitted, his muse might have 
won him as great a name as his sword. With 
the exception of the stanzas of ‘‘ My Dear and 
Only Love,’’ and of his lines on King Charles 
I., most of Montrose’s verse is not generally 
known, There is no ‘‘ collected ’’ edition of it, 
though most of the pieces were brought to- 
er in Eyre-Todd’s ‘ Scottish Poets of the 

VIIth Century.’ There, however, the text 
has suffered modernisation. In the present 
instance I have striven to establish the text 
on the earliest printed versions, The collec- 
tion that follows is, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, complete. 

I have attempted no annotation at the 
moment. 


i, 
Lines written in his copy of Lucan, 

As Macedo his Homer, I’ll thee still, 
Lucan, esteem as my most precious gem; 
And, though my fortune second not my will, 

hat I may witness to the world the same, 
Yet, if she would but smile even so on me, 
My mind desires as his, and soars as hie. 


See Napier’s ‘Memoirs of Montrose’ 


(1856), i. p. 60. 


ii. 
On a leaf of Caesar’s Commentaries, 


Though Caesar’s paragon I cannot be, 
Yet shall I soar in thoughts as high as he, 


See Napier, as above. 


iii. 
On his copy of Quintus Curtius. 


As Philip’s noble son did still disdain 
All but the dear applause of merited fame, 

And nothing harboured in that lofty brain 
But how to conquer an eternal name; 

So, great attempts, heroic ventures, shall 
Advance my fortune, or renown my fall, 


See Napier, as above. 


iv. 
Some lynes one the killing of ye Earle of New- 
castell’s sonne’s doge, by ye Marquess Hamil- 
ton, in the Queen’s Garden at Yorke. Written 
there by the Earle of Montrois. 


Heir layes a doge, quhosse qualities did plead, 

Such fatall end from a Renouned blade, 

And blame him not, though he succumbed now, 

For Hercules could not combat against two; 

For whilst he on hes foe revenge did take 

He manfully was killed behind his back. 
Then say to eternize the curr thats gone, 
He flech’t the Mayden sword of Hamiltone, 


From Balfour of Denmilne’s Collections, 
See Maidment’s ‘ Scotish Pasquils’ (1868), 
p. 108, 


v. 
Montrose to His Mistress. 
An Excellent New Ballad, To The Tune of 


‘Ill never love thee more.’ 
Part First. 


My dear and only Love, I pray 
That noble World,—of 1ee,— 

Be govern’d by no other Sway 
Than purest Monarchie; 

For if Confusion have a Part, 
Which vertuous Souls abhore, 

T’ll call a Synod in thy Heart, 
I’ll never love thee more. 


As Alexander I will reign, 
And [I will reign alone; 2 

My Thoughts did evermore disdain 

Rival on my Throne: 

He either fears his Fate too much, 
Or his Deserts are small, 

That puts it not unto the Touch, 
To win or lose it all. 


But I must rule, and govern still, 
And always give the Law, : 
And have each Subject at my Will, 

And all to stand in awe. 
But ’gainst my Battery if I find 
Thou shun’st the Prize so sore, 
As that thou set’st me up a Blind, 





I’ll never love thee more. 
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Or in the Empire of thy Heart, 
Where I should solely be, 
Another do pretend a Part, 

And dares to Vie with me, 

Or if Commitees thou erect, 

And goes on such a Score, 

I'll sing and laugh at thy Neglect, 
And never love thee more. 


But if thou wilt be constant then, 
And faithful of thy Word, 

I'll make thee glorious by my Pen 
And famous by my Sword; 

T’ll serve thee in such noble Ways 
Was never heard before: 

T’ll crown and deck thee all with Bays, 
And love thee evermore, 


The Second Part. 


My dear and only Love, take heed, 
Lest thou thy selfe expose, 

And let all longing lovers feed 
Upon such Looks as_ those. 

A Marble Wall then build about, 
Beset without a Door; 

But if thou let thy Heart fly out, 
I’ll never love thee more. 


Let not their Oaths, like Vollies shot, 
Make any Breach at all; 

Nor Smoothness of their jonqeege plot 
Which way to scale the Wall; 

Nor Balls of Wild-fire Love consume 
The Shrine which I adore: 

For if such Smoak about thee fume, 
I’ll never love thee more. 


I think thy Virtues be too strong 
To suffer by Surprise: 

Which Victual’d by my Love so long, 
Their Siege at length must rise, 
And leave thee ruled in that Health 

And State thou was before :— 
But if thou turn a Common-Wealth, 
I'll never love thee more. 


But if by Fraud, or by Consent, 
Thy Heart to Ruine come, 

Ill sound no Trumpet as I wont, 
Nor march by Tuck of Drum, 
But hold my Arms, like Ensigns, up, 
Thy Falsehood to deplore, 

And bitterly will sigh and weep, 
And never love thee more. 


T’ll do with thee as Nero did 
When Rome was set on fire; 
Not only all Relief forbid, 
But to a Hill retire; 
And score to shed a Tear to save 
Thy comb grown so poor: 
But smiling, sing until I die, 
I'll never love thee more. 


Yet for the Love I bare thee once, 
Lest that thy Name should die, 
Monument of Marble-stone 
The Truth shall testifie; 

That every Pilgrim passing by, 

May pity and deplore 

a | ase, and read the Reason why 

can love thee no more. 


The golden Laws of Love shall be 
Upon this Pillar hung; 








A Simple Heart, a single Eye, 
true and constant Tongue. 
Let no Man for more Love pretend 
Than he has Hearts in store: 
True Love begun will never end; 
Love one and love no more, 


Then shall thy Heart be set by mine, 
But in far different Case: 

For mine was true, so was not thine, 
But lookt like Janus Face. 

For as the Waves with every Wind, 
So sails thou every Shore, 

And leaves my constant Heart behind, 
How can I love thee more? 


My Heart shall with the Sun be fix’d 
or Constancy most strange, 

And thine shall with the Moon be mix’d, 
Delighting ay in Change. 

Thy Beauty shin’d at first most bright, 
And wo is me therefore, 

That ever I found thy Love so light, 

could love thee no more. 


The misty Mountains, smoaking Lakes, 
The Rocks resounding Echo, 

The whistling Wind that Murmur makes, 
Shall with me sing Hey ho. 

The tossing Seas, the tumbling Boats, 
Tears droping from each Shore, 

Shall tune with me their Turtle Notes, 

1 never love thee more. 


As doth the Turtle chaste and true 
Her Fellow’s Death regrete, 

And daily mourns for her Adieu, 
And ne’er renews her Mate; 

So though thy Faith was never Fast, 
Which grieves me wond’rous sore, 

Yet I shall live in Love so chast, 
That I shall love no more. 


And when all Gallants rides about 
These Monuments to view, 

Whereon is written in and out, 
Thou traiterous and untrue; 

Then in a Passion they shall pause, 
And thus say, sighing sore, 

Alas! he had too just a Cause 
Never to love thee more. 


And when that tracing Goddess Fame 
From East to West shall flee, 

She shall Record it to thy Shame, 
How thou hast loved me; 

And how in Odds our Love was such, 
As few has been before; 

Thou loved too many, and I too much; 
That I can love no more. 


A broadsheet, time of Commonwealth, or 


Restoration? A copy was sold at the time of 
Coultermain’s book-sale. 
rose and Charles II. 

Printed also in Watson’s ‘ Choice Collec- 
tion,’ Part iii., Edinburgh 1711. 


vi. 
Sovereignty in Danger. 

Can little Beasts with Lions roar, 

And little Birds with Eagles soar; 


Can shallow Streams command the Seas, 
And little Aunts the humming Bees? 


It has cuts of Mont- 
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No, no, no, no, it is not meet 
The Head should stoup unto the Feet. 


In Watson’s ‘ Choice Collection,’ Part iii., 
1711. 


Vii. 
On the Faithlessness and Venality of the Times. 


Unhappy is the Man 
In whose Breast is confin’d 
The Sorrows and Distresses all 
Of an afflicted Mind. 


The mtry is great, 
He dies if he conceal, 

The World’s so void of secret Friends, 
Betray’d if he reveal. 

Then break afflicted Hearts 
And live not in these Days, 

When all prove Merchants of their Faith, 
None trusts what other says. 


For when the Sun doth shine, 
Then Shadows do appear; 

But when the Sun doth hide his Face, 
They with the Sun retire, 


Some Friends as Shadows are, 
And Fortune as the Sun; 
They never proffer any Help 
Till fortune first begun. 
But if in any Case 
Fortune shall first decay, 
Then they as Shadows of the Sun, 
With Fortune run away. 
Watson’s ‘ Collection,’ Part iii. 
viii. 
Sympathy in Love. 
There’s nothing in this World can prove 
So true and real Pleasure, 
As perfect Sympathy in Love, 
Which is a real Treasure. 
The purest Strain of perfect Love 
In Vertue’s Dye and Season, 

Is that whose Influence doth move, 
And doth convince our Reason. 
Designs attend, Desires give place, 
Hopes had no more availeth; 


The Cause remov’d the Effect doth cease, 
Flames not maintain’d soon faileth. 


The Conquest then of richest Hearts, 
Well lodg’d and trim’d by Nature, 
Is that which true Content imparts, 
Where Worth is join’d with Feature. 
Fill’d with sweet Hope then must I still 
Love what’s to be admired; 
When frowning Aspects cross the Will, 
Desires are more endeared. 
Unhappy then unhappy I, 
To joy in tragick = 


And in so dear and desperate Way 
T’abound, yet have no Treasure. 

Yet will I not of Fate despair, 
Time oft in End relieveth, 

But hopes my Star will change her Air, 
And joy where now she grieveth. 


Watson’s ‘ Collection,’ Part iii. 








ix. 
Speechless Grief. 
Burst out my Soul in Main of Tears 
And thou my Heart Sighs Tempest mo 
My Tongue let never Plaints forbear, 
But murmur still my crossed Love; 
Combine together all in one, 
And thunder forth my tragick Moan, 


But, tush, poor Drop, cut Breath, broke Air 
Can you my Passions [ere] express? 
No: rather but augment my Care, 
In making them appear the less, 
Seeing [that] but from 
Vords do come, 
But great ones they sing always dumb, 
My swelling Griefs then bend your self 
This fatal Breast of mine to fill, 
The Center where all Sorrows dwell, 
The Limbeck where all Griefs distil, 
That silent thus in Plaints, I may 
Consume and melt myself away, 


Yet that I may contented die, 
L only wish, before my Death, 
Transparent that my Breast may be, 
H’re that I do expire my Breath; 
Since Sighs, Tears, Plaints express uo 
Smart, 
It might be seen into my Heart, 


small Woes, 


Watson’s ‘ Collections,’ Part iii. 


$i 
In Praise of Women. 


When Heav’ns great Jove had made the World's 
round Frame, 

Earth, Water, Air, and Fire; above the same, 
The rolling Orbs, the Planets, Spheres, and all 
The lesser Creatures, in the Earth’s vast Ball: 
But, as a curious Alchimist, still draws 
From grosser Mettals finer, and from those 
Extracts another, and from that again 
Another that doth far excel the same. 
So fram’d he Man of Elements combin’d | 
T’excel that Substance whence he was refin’d: 
But that poor Creature, drawn from his Breast 
Excelleth him, as he excell’d the rest: 
Or as a stubborn Stalk, whereon there grows 
A dainty Lilly, or a fragrant Rose; 
The Stalk may boast, and set its Vertues forth, 
But take away the Flow’r, where is its Worth? 

But yet, fair Ladies, you must know 

Howbeit I do adore you so: 

Reciprocal your Flames must prove, 

Or my Ambition scorns to love: 

A Noble Soul doth still abhor 

To strike, but where its Conqueror. 


Watson’s ‘ Collection,’ Part iii. 


xi. 
His Metrical Vow. 
Great, Good, and Just, could I but rate 
My Grief to Thy too Rigid Fate! 
I’d weep the World to such a Strain, 
As it would once deluge again: 
But since Thy loud-tongu’d Blood demands 
Supplies, 
More from Briareus Hands, than Argus Byes, 
T’ll tune Thy Elegies to Trumpet-sounds, 
And write Thy Epitaph in Blood and Wounds! 
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A broadsheet of ‘ Epitaphs.’ Printed in 
Bishop Guthry’s ‘ Memoirs,’ 1702, and Wat- 


son’s ‘ Collection,’ Part iii. 


xii, 

His Metrical Prayer. 
Let them bestow on ev’ry Airth a Limb; 
Open all my Veins, that I may swim 
To Thee my Saviour, in that Grimson Lake; 
Then place my pur-boiled Head upon a Stake; 
Scatter my Ashes, throw them in the Air: 
Lord (since ‘Chou know’st where all these Atoms 


are) 
I’m hopeful, once Thou’lt recollect my Dust, 
And confident 'Thou’lt raise me with the Just. 


Watson’s ‘ Collection,’ Part iii. 
J. L. Werr. 


ORD ROBERT FITZGERALD. — After 
Lady (Eglantine) Wallace, who was 
arrested in Paris in October, 1789, on sus- 
picion of being a sort of British spy, was set 
free, she returned to the Hotel de Ville with 
Lord Robert Fitzgerald, whom she calls our 
Minister, to demand justice from Lafayette. 
As others may have had the same difficulty 
as myself in locating him—for he seems to 
be noted in no book of reference except the 
Peerages—I may say he was Lord Robert 
Stephen Fitagerald, sixth son of the lst Duke 
of Leinster, and younger brother of the 
famous Lord Edward Fitzgerald. He was 
born in 1765 and was appointed Secretary to 
the British Embassy in Paris and Minister 
Plenipotentiary in April, 1789. He assumed 
charge as Minister on Aug. 8, 1789, when the 
Duke of Dorset left for England, and con- 
tinued in that capacity until June 20, 1790, 
when the new Ambassador, Earl Gower, pre- 
sented his credentials and the Duke of Dor- 
set’s letters of recall. I have to thank Sir 
Sreruen Gasecee for this diplomatic informa- 
tion. Lord Robert married, in 1792, Sophia 
Charlotte, daughter of Captain Fielding, 
R.N., and died in 1833, leaving a son George 
(1809-53: s.p.) and three daughters, 


J. M. Butuiocu. 


OHN WARD, OF GRESHAM COLLEGE. 
—In the British Museum’s interleaved 
copy of ‘ The Lives of the Professors of Gres- 
ham College,’ London, 1740, by John Ward, 
there are copious MS. notes by the author. 
See B.M. press-mark 611, m. 16. The British 
Museum's catalogue indicates the possession 
of another copy or two of the same work 
(press-marks, 134, c, 1, and G. 780), but the 
particulars are not available to me now, 


E. F. MacPrxe. 








OYLE’S ‘BIRDS OF CORNWALL’ 
(See ante p, 208).—In part reply to the 
enquiry witnselk at the reference, it may be 
of interest to record that the records of the 
Moyle family were probably destroyed in a fire 
that destroyed the collections, books and 
papers kept in the library at Bake. It is 
known that the younger Walter Moyle, who 
built the library in 1713, had matriculated 
at Exeter College in 1688/9, at the age of 
sixteen, and after representing Saltash in 
Parliament, died aged forty-seven on June 9, 
1721. He had also developed a great interest 
in natural history which had enabled him to 
assist John Ray when compiling his Synop- 
sis Methodica Stirpium Britannicarum. He 
is also reputed to have made a study of the 
Birds of Cornwall. Dr, Sherard, writing to 
Dr, Richardson on Sept. 7, 1721, said: 

Mr. Moyle has been dead about two months, 
which I am sorry for. I don’t hear he has 
left the catalogue of English birds he promis’d 
to send me to be printed in the Transactions; 
but Mr. Stephens believes they are added in 
Ray’s Ornithology, and promises to look after 
it and write it out. 

It has been my exceeding good fortune to 
have discovered this copy of Ray’s ‘ Orni- 
thology ’ with Moyle’s marginal notes, which 
by some miracle has escaped the fire. It gives 
detailed particulars of 129 species of birds, 
usually with a record of their weight when 
killed and with the date when they were put 
into the hands of the bird-stuffer who set them 
up for the great Moyle collection at Bake. 

It is therefore by far the most important 
early list of the birds of Cornwall that exists, 
and will appear in print in a forthcoming 
volume of ‘ Early Science in Oxford.’ Inci- 
dentally, it may be mentioned that one of the 
birds in the collection was a Great Auk, but 
from Newfoundland, not Cornwall. 


R. T. GuNTHER. 
The Old Ashmolean, Oxford. 


HANGING LONDON.—1, 17, Bruton 

Street. To be replaced by a huge block 

of offices, surmounted by a 145ft. tower. H.M, 

the Queen drove from here to her wedding 
and here Princess Elizabeth was born. 

2. The Cogers, Salisbury Court, Fleet 
Street. Sir Edward Lutyens, its designer, 
unveiled the sign of the new Cogers, replacing 
the old Barley Mow inn, on 14 Sept. The 
history of the old place is fully told by ‘‘ Peter 
Rayleigh ’’ in ‘ History of Ye Antient Society 
of Cogers, 1755-1903 ’ (1903), and ‘ The Cogers 
and Fleet Street’ (1907). See also ‘N. and 
Q.’, clxx, 350 J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





A “HIRING PENNY.’’—The following 
entry is found in a Yorkshire Diary of 
November 24. Mary Walker came to live 
here. Her wage to be five Guineas a year; her 
hireing penny half a Crown. 

““Penny ”’ appears to be synonymous with 
** fee.’’? What is the origin of the expression ? 
How far back does it date? Was it in use 
throughout England? 

NEvx. 


IR THOMAS WALLACE.—In J. G. 
Alger’s well known and unsatisfactory 
book, ‘ Napoleon’s British Visitors and Cap- 
tives’ (1904), reference is made in three 
places to Sir Thomas Wallace. At pp. 45 and 
3517 he is identified as Sir Thomas Wallace 
(1768-1844) who was a member of Parliament 
for twenty-eight years (1790-1818) and was 
created Lord Wallace in 1828. Alger states 
(p. 199) that ‘‘ Sir Thomas Wallace was de- 
nounced by MacCarthy as being deeply in debt 
and meditating escape or suicide.’’ This*looks 
as if the reference was to the impecunious 
** Sir’? Thomas Dunlop Wallace of Craigie, 
Ayrshire, and not to Lord Wallace who left 
under £45,000 personalty. Has Alger mixed 
up the two Sir Thomases? 


J. M. Butiock. 


URIAL PLACE OF SIR HOME RIGGS 
POPHAM.—TI should be grateful if any 
of your readers could give me information as 
to the place of burial of Sir Home Riggs Pop- 
ham, Rear Admiral, who died at Cheltenham 
on Sept. 10, 1820. Any particulars respecting 
the monument or memorial tablet, inscription, 
etc., would be welcomed, 


Dora Howarp. 


HESTERTON QUERY.—I am _ engaged 
upon a biography of G. K. Chesterton 
and I am anxious to know what was his first 
article to appear in print under his own name, 
Perhaps some of your readers could assist me. 
Mr. Chesterton held Notes and Queries in high 

esteem, 

Cyrit CLEMENS. 


CUDAMORE FAMILY, HEREFORD- 
SHIRE.—(i) Who was Yevan Whelan 
(married 1350), whose daughter, Clarica, 
married Sir Thomas Scudamore? 
(ii) Why did Sir Thomas and John, sons 








$$$, 


of Sir Walter Scudamore, both take the 
Yevan Whelan coat-of-arms, viz., cross pateé, 
instead of retaining their own ancestral arms? 


F, C, Morgan, 
Librarian, 
Hereford. 


" THE TUNE THE OLD COW DIED OF.” 
—How old is this description of a tune 
unskilfully hummed or played ? 
INQUIRER, 
{Is not the original sense of the phrase 


bestowal of advice or sympathy when material 
help is what is wanted?] 


NCESTORS OF WILLIAM THE CON. 
QUEROR.—Very little appears to have 
been written about William the Conqueror's 
ancestors further back than Rollo, 1st Duke 
of Normandy (his great-great-great-grand- 
father). 

Had William the Conqueror any royal 
Saxon blood? His grandmother Judith was 
a daughter of Conan I, Duke of Brittany, by 
his wife Ermengarde, daughter of Geoffrey I, 
Count of Anjou. Was this lady a descondll 
of one of the daughters of Edward the Elder, 
some of whom married French nobles? 

Through Judith of Brittany, William was 
descended from the old British Kings, Mael- 
gwyn, King of Britain in the sixth century, 
was father of Rimo who married Hoel II, 
King of Brittany, and from him the descent 
passes through Alan I, Hoel ITI, St. Judicael, 
Urbien, Urbon, Judon, Constantine, Argant, 
D’Argental (wife of Nominoe), Erispoe, a 
daughter (wife of Gurvand, Count of Rennes), 
Judicael, Juhel, Conan, father of Judith 
(wife of Robert), William. 

What is known of the ancestors of Rollo, 
in the male line, beyond that his father’s name 
was Rognvald, his grandfather’s Eystein, and 
his great-grandfather’s Ivar? Did any of 
these ancestors have any Saxon blood? 
Eystein, who was Earl of More about 800, 
married Aseda, daughter of Rognvald, King 
of Jutland, whose father was Olaf II. What 
is known of the ancestry of these Kings ef 
Jutland ? 

P. W. MontacvE-SmItTH. 


PHRAIM CHAMBERS, — Is_ anything 
known of the ancestry of Ephraim 
Chambers, author of the ‘ Encyclopedia’? 
One brother, Zachary Chambers of Wimble- 
don, was father of Charlotte Barbara, wife of 
Sir William Wolseley, Bart. Who was her 

mother ? 

P. W. Montacvue-Smira. 
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E HRAIM CHAMBERS’S CYCLO- 
PADIA, 1728.—Where can a copy of this 
first edition be seen ? 

J. Arpacu. 


pan DE BRIENNE: ANCESTRY 
WANTED.—Can anyone give the ances- 
try of John de Brienne, King of Jerusalem, 
who is stated to have married Berengaria of 
Leon, daughter of Alonso IX., King of Castile 
and Leon. Also the wife of John de Brienne, 
his son, the mother of Blanche de Brienne, 
stated to have married William de Fiennes, 
Lord Fiennes, 
Raymonp T, Bertuon. 

Halton, Selsey, Chichester, Sussex. 


OLANTA DE COUCY: ANCESTRY 
WANTED.—Can any one give the ances- 
try of Iolanta, wife of Robert II., Count of 
Dreux (grandson of Louis VI, of France), 
the daughter of Rudolph (Raoul), Sire de 
Coucy, 
Raymonp T. Bertuon. 
ONGEVITY OF PARISH CLERKS.—It 
is asserted that in the parish of Heming- 
brough, in the East Riding of Yorkshire, there 
were only four parish clerks from 1712 to 
1883, a period of a hundred and seventy-one 
years. Is this a record? One of them, named 
James Volans, filled the position for fifty-six 
years. He was licensed to the office 6 Dec., 
1712, and was buried 30 May, 1768; he was 
succeeded by William Kirlew, who was buried 
24 Dec., 1816, having been parish clerk nearly 
forty-nine years. He was aged eighty-three at 
his death. Hig successor, William Newham, 
died at the age of eighty-seven and was fol- 
lowed by his son, William Newham, who died 
at the age of eighty-five. Surely this array 
of octogenarians will be bad to beat. 


H. Askew. 


LENGARRY, ONTARIO.—In his ‘ His- 

tory of the County of Glengarry, Ontario,’ 

J. A, Macdonell, Q.C., gives a list of the 

names of the Scots in the county who were 

entitled to the name of United Empire Loyal- 

ist. It includes the names of twenty-three 
Andersons. 

I should be grateful to any reader who may 
have access to this book for the names, and 
any other information given, of these Ander- 
sons, James SETON-ANDERSON. 
(j00SE-STEP.—« Balancing-drill taught to 

army recruits and much used in Ger- 


man army,” is the definition of this in the 
Concise Oxford Dictionary.’ 1 should be 








— of any information about it. When and 
y whom was it first introduced? How far is 
it used in marching? A photograph of Ger- 
man troops marching before Herr Hitler and 
Signor Mussolini shows them advancing with 
a motion which throws the leg high into the 
air. Is this merely a parade-step? or is it 
the regular goose-step? At what pace can the 
goose-stepper march ? 
M. U. H. R. 


“MHE ALLOTTED SPAN.’’—The Psalm- 

ist’s ‘‘ three-score years and ten ’’ cannot 
possibly be really seventy years, About how 
much would the seventy years of David’s 
estimate of the duration of human life actu- 
ally stand for to-day? I am assuming that 
David was the author of Psalm xc. 


J. P. Bacon PuHIuips. 


IGEON-FLYING IN INDIA.—Looking 
through Vol. iv. of ‘ The Cambridge His- 
tory of India,’ reviewed at ante p. 250, I 
observe that Sir Wolseley Haig in his valu- 
able account of Akbar once or twice adverts 
to the emperor’s recreation of pigeon-flying 
as the mark of a certain childishness in him. 
Thus, summing up his character at the 
end, we read: 

Some light is thrown on the character of 
Akbar by his “ Happy Sayings,” recorded by 
Abu-’l-Fazl. Most of these are unexceptionable 
as religious or moral aphorisms; but some few 
display ignorance and some are such as might 
be expected from one who could amuse himself 
to the end of his life with the childish pastime 
of pigeon-flying. . . 

What exactly did this puerile sport consist 
of? If the pigeons were shot at it would 
seem not more childish than some other pas- 
times regarded with tolerance—though pos- 
sibly to be deprecated as cruel. 

D. K. R. 


T. RAYMOND OF PENNAFORT.—Who 
was this saint—of the thirteenth century, 
I believe ? E. 


OURCE WANTED.—Can any reader kindly 
direct me to the source of the following 
lines :— 


Except that Heaven had come so near, 
So seemed to choose my door, 

The distance would not haunt me so, 
I never hoped before. 

But just to hear that grace depart 

I never thought to see 

Afflicts me with a double loss, 

’Tis lost and lost to me. 


F. H. France. 
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TRAJAN AS THE DANGEROUS 
RIVAL. 


(clxxiii. 208), 


HE story of Favorinus and Hadrian is told 
in the Augustan History (Aelius Spar- 
tianus, ‘ Life of Hadrian,’ 14 [15}). 
Favorinus, who had _ been censured by 
Hadrian for using a certain word, and had 
yielded the point, made a happy jest when his 
friends insisted that it was wrong of him to 
yield, since the word was in use by good 
authors. “ You will not carry me with you, 
my dear fellows,” he said, “if you refuse to 
let me count that man more learned than all 
the rest who has thirty legions at his disposal.” 
(Et Favorinus quidem, quum verbum ejus 
quoddam ab Adriano reprehensum esset, atque 
ille cessisset, arguentibus amicis quod male 
cederet Adriano, de verbo quod idonei autores 
usurpassent, risum jucundissimum movit, Ait 
enim, Non recte suadetis, familiares, qui non 
patimini me illum doctiorem omnibus credere 
qui habet triginta legiones.) 


Favorinus (A.D. 80-150), the teacher to whom 
Aulus Gellius repeatedly refers with such 
enthusiasm, was a philosopher and sophist 
of Gallic origin. Dio Cassius (‘ Roman His- 
tory,’ Ixix. 3) relates that Hadrian was 
jealous of the eminence of Favorinus, but 
spared him because he could find nothing 
against him. Philostratus (‘ Lives of the 
Sophists,’ i. 8, 489 in the paging of 
Olearius) says that Favorinus quarrelled with 
Hadrian, but disagreed with him as an equal, 
and was spared. 

Bacon tells the story from the Augustan 
History in his own way (‘ Apophthegms,’ no. 
160, published in 1625). Dryden’s allusion to 
it comes in his ‘Defence of an Essay of Drama- 
tic Poesy ’ (1668), which will be found in 
Malone’s edition of the ‘ Prose Works of Dry- 
den’ (I. ii., p, 157 of the second part of the 
volume) or in Ker’s edition of the ‘ Essays’ 
(I. iii.). He might, as pointed out by Malone 
(p. 143 of the earlier part of vol. I. ii.), have 
found the story told in the ‘ Icon Animorum ’ 
(1614) of Jean Barclay (1582-1621). 


L. R. M, 
Birmingham University. 


STRACHAN. 


HE EDGEHILL ‘‘ BATTLE PRAYER ”’ 

(clxxiii. 174).—In 1715 Dr. William 

King dined with the Duke of Ormonde in 
distinguished company, 





During the dinner there was a jocular dis. 
pute ...concerning short prayers. Sir William 
W yndham told us, that the shortest prayer he 
had ever heard was the prayer of a common 
soldier just before the Battle of Blenheim, “9 
God, if there be a God, save my soul, if IT have 
a soul!” This was followed by a general 
laugh. I immediately reflected that such g 
treatment of the subject was too ludicrous, at 
least very improper, where a learned and reli- 
gious prelate was one of the company. But I 
had soon an opportunity of making a different 
reflection. Atterbury, —— to join in the 
conversation, and applying Shimeelf to Sir 
William Wyndham, said ‘“* Your prayer, Sir 
William, is indeed very short, but I remember 
another as short, but a much ‘better, offered up 
likewise, by 2 poor soldier in the same cir 
cumstances, * O God, if in the day of battle 
I forget thee, do not thou forget me’.” — This, 
as Atterbury pronounced it with ‘his usual 
grace and dignity, was a very gentle and polite 
reproof, and was immediately felt by the whole 
company. 


Apollonius of Tyana prayed, ‘‘ O ye gods, 
give unto me that which I deserve,’’ a search- 
ing petition. But the record for brevity be- 
longs to Rousseau’s old woman, whose “0” 
was commended by a wise bishop as worth all 
the prayers of others, 

HIBERNICUS. 


HE SIGN OF ee PIG AND WHISTLE 
(clxxiii. 229).—See ‘‘ Jacob Larwood’s” 
‘ History of Signboards,’ chapt. xiv., p. 437: 


The well-known sign of Pig and Whistle is 
seen in more than one church. In the stall carv- 
ing of Winchester Cathedral a sow is repre 
sented sitting on her haunches, playing ona 
whistle, the companion carving to which is a 
pig | playing on a violin, in accompaniment to 
which another pig appears to be singing. These 
musical pigs are also common in_ illustrated 
MSS. In Harleian MS. 4379 a sow is repre 
sented dressed in the full fashion of the fif- 
teenth century, with horned head-dress and 
stilted heels, playing on a harp. In old towns, 
such as Chester, Macclesfield, Coventry, etc. 
the Pig and Whistle is still found on sign- 
boards. Very different and learned explana- 
tions have been given for its origin, some saying 
it was a corruption of the pig and wassail bowl, 
or of the pix and housel; others that it is a 
facetious rendering of the Bear and Ragge 
Staff. Very lately the correspondents of a 
learned periodical have busied themselves in 
claiming for it a Danish-Saxon descent, as pige- 
washail, our Ladies’ Salutation. The Scotch 
also claim it as their own; pig being a pot or 
potsherd; whistle, small change; and ““ to go te 
pigs and whistles,” a free translation of 
“going to pot,’ which Mr. Jamieson states 
(quoting two examples) to have been at one 
time a colloquial phrase. Non nostrum est 
tantas componere lites; but the proverb says, 

‘a bog though in armour is still but a hog;” 
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and therefore we are inclined to think that a 
pig with a whistle is still but a pig, and not 
relating in any way to the Virgin; and we can 
gee sothin in the Pig and Whistle but simply a 
freak of the mediaeval artist. 


I think the judicious reader will agree with 
the Dutch writer (I have mislaid his name for 
the moment, given by Mr, L. F, Powell in his 
interesting notice of him) who assumed the 
name of Larwood. I am not competent to 
discuss ‘‘ pige-washail,’’ but it looks as though 
“our Ladies’ Salutation ’’ might be meant 
for ‘our Lady’s...’’ But this may be left 
to others. For another example of a pig and 
whistle see the decorated border of the Rev. 
W. Benham’s translation of the ‘ Imitatio 
Christi.’ I presume it is copied from some 
mediaeval original. 


Epwarp BEnsty. 
St. Albans. 


Isaac Taylor gave the origin as “‘ Pige 
washael, or the Virgin’s greeting,’’ equivalent, 
I suppose, to ‘‘ Ave Maria.’’ The Nor- 
wegian for ‘‘ girl ’’ is ‘‘ pige.’’ 

PHILOMOT. 


E WALLET OF OBLIVION (clxxiii. 

227).—Hipernicus asks for further refer- 
ences. Here is one; ‘‘ Aliena vitia in oculis 
habemus, a tergo nostra sunt.’’ Seneca, De 
iva, ii, 28, 8, in Lodge’s translation (1612), 
p. 544, ‘‘ Other men’s sinnes are before our 
eies, our owne behinde our backs.”’ 

There is a further reference to the fable 
in Plutarch’s Life of Crassus, 33, and it is 
to be found in Babrius, 66. Ellis in his note 
on Catullus, xxii, 21, points out that the 
mantica was a double wallet of two bags 
joined together and slung over the shoulder, so 
that one bag hung in front, the other behind. 


Epwarp Bens ty. 


ENNY LIND AND THE ‘ELIJAH’ 
(clxxiii, 229).—The answer to the query 
about Jenny Lind and ‘ Elijah’ appears to 
be that Felix Mendelesohn-Bartholdy wrote 
his oratorio in 1836-37, and the birth of Jenny 
Lind is 6 Oct., 1820, in Stockholm. 

It happens that Adolph Ganz (my grand 
father) was conducting the opera in Nurem- 
berg in December, 1846, when Jenny Lind 
appeared as Maria in ‘ La Figlia del Reggi- 
mento’ and William Ganz (my father) 
accompanied the singer (on the stage) in the 

son Scene. Adolph met Mendelssohn in 
London in the year 1848. They were on the 
musical staff when she sang at Her Majesty’s 

eatre, and my father was on her concert 





tours through England, Scotland and Wales 
in 1856. 

According to W. 8, Rockstro, she composed 
her own cadenza; he says that her voice 
extended in compass in the treble clef, from 
B below staff to G 4 lines above (2 octaves 
and 3). (Some say up to D), If Mendel- 
ssohn advised her, it was not unusual to trans- 
pose contralto parts to soprano. 

My father mentioned her dramatic acting, 
and the beauty of her voice, and replied to 
the usual enquiries as to the difference between 
the talents of Jenny Lind and Adelina Patti 
that Adelina was a ‘‘born”’ singer, and 
Jenny Lind, the student, and that practically 
it amounts to comparing Raphael and Da 
Vinci, or vice versa, 


H. F. W. Ganz. 


es HE LOST BALL ” (clxxiii. 229).—I can 
furnish INQuIRER with four more lines 
of the parody, though I cannot fill in the 
blanks. The lines, which should come be- 
tween the first and second verse, are: 
It fled in the golden sunlight 
Like the Devil away from a psalm, 
And sharply though long-on fielded it, 
It slipped like an eel from his palm. 
I think that the name of the bowler, Mor- 
ley, the Nottingham fast left-hander, came 
in somewhere. 


E. Le Cronrer Lancaster. 
Lyme Regis, Dorset. 


ARVED STONE AT CLYRO, HERE- 
FORDSHIRE (celxxiii. 228). — The 
incised ornament shown in the photograph 
appears to bear relationship to the famous 
memorial stones in the Isle of Man, and else- 
where. Compare with plates and information 
given in ‘ Runic Monuments in Isle of Man,’ 
8vo., and Cumming (J. G.), ‘Isle of Man,’ 
1848, 8vo. The lengthy set of Archaeologia, 
4to., should also be consulted. 


Wm, Jaccarp. 


ERIVATION OF ‘‘ GUN ” (clxxiii. 229). 
—More than a century and a half ago 
Johnson wrote ‘‘ Of this word there is no 
satisfactory etymology ’’ and Skeat’s account 
is “* of obscure origin.’”? The suggestion, how- 
ever, that the word comes from the name Gun- 
hilda is by no means one of those reckless 
guesses which has been so often exposed in 
‘N. and Q.’ The arguments for the conjec- 
ture may be read in Mr, Ernest WEEKLEY’S 
‘Etymological Dictionary of Modern English.’ 
First recorded 1339, “instrumenta de latone, 
vocitata gonnes.”’ Perhaps from female name 
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Gunhild, recorded as applied to a mangonel, 
“una magna balista de cornu quae vocatur 
Domina Gunilda” (1330-31). Gunhild, an Old 
Norse name, of which both elements mean 
war, was a common name, with pet-form 
Gunna, in Middle English (13-15 cent.), and 
there are many historical guns which have 
names of the same type, eg. the famous 15 
cent. Mons Meg of Edinburgh. Cf. Brown Bess, 
Long Tom, German die faule Grete (Branden- 
burg, 1414) and contemporary German Bertha 


(Krupp), from the proprietress of the gun 
factory at Essen. A 6-inch howitzer now (Oct. 
1918) collecting war-loan subscriptions in 
Bethnal Green is called Hungry Liz. 
Connection with Old Norse gunnr, war, 
was even suggested by Lye (1743), An- 
other, and less fanciful, suggestion is that 


gun is for Old French engon, variety of engan, 
device (cf. gin for engin), a form recorded in 
the region (Mons), whence the first gun con- 
structors came to England. Perhaps both 
sources have contributed, the latter having 
helped to fix the already existing nickname. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 

St. Albans. 


This query is fully answered by (a) The 
Oxford English Dictionary, under ‘ Gun’; 
(b) Proceedings of the Royal Institution, 
Woolwich, vol, xii, 499, and vol. xxv. 485. 

J. H. Lestre, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


HE LITERARY VALUE OF SNAILS 
(clxxili, 38, 83, 105, 125, 140). — Since 
this topic has now been extended from “‘ liter- 
ary ’’ to “‘ artistic,’’ may I cite the two admir- 
able examples engraved on the huge carved 
sepulchral slab, ‘‘ Venerabilis et Eximii 
Domini Marci d[e] Weze . . . ,’’ Provost of 
Knilenburg, Gelderland, 4d, ‘ xvxlviii”’ 
(1548), which is at present in the more 
easterly of the two remaining chapels on the 
south side of the now otherwise destroyed nave 
of the former cathedral at Utrecht? 

Browning’s Italian bishop mixed things 
sacred and profane: on this vast slab (c. 15 ft. 
long) of a Dutch pluralist not a single Christian 
emblem: only floriated ornament of Italian 
renaissance, 

Snails, again, figure amusingly in Walter 
White’s ‘ A Londoner’s Walk to the Land’s 
End,’ 1855, pp. 154-6. Detained by a heavy 
shower ‘‘ under the lee of an old wall,’’ he 
entertained himself ‘‘ with the economy and 
resources of the snails that were snugly 
ensconced in the chinks of the stones.’’ First 
he experimented by placing one “on its 
back, if such an expression may be used,”’ and 
afterwards by imprisoning another in a crack 
of the rock, ‘‘ the orifice uppermost.’”’ From 





both of these predicaments the snails respec- 
tively extricated themselves successfully! Js 
it not time that some enterprising publisher 
reprinted these delightful books of English 


travel ? J 
OsEPH E, Morris, 
Totnes, Devon. 


“ DAGGED ”’ A MONOSYLLABLE 
(clxxiii, 209, 246).—Is it so certain that 
‘‘ ragg’d’”’ is here a monosyllable? It seems 
impossible. The spelling, with an apostrophe 
goes for nothing—it may be merely a mistake, 
or misunderstanding, of the printer or editor, 
On the other hand, irregular lines like this, 
which may generally be made tolerable by a 
little stressing and adjustment in the pronun- 
ciation, not infrequently strengthen blank 
verse by rescuing it from its always present 
danger of insipidity. Moreover, Shakespeare 
in his middle period, and still more notice- 
ably, of course, in his later, was often care- 
less in this matter, as Milton, I think, is sel- 
dom careless. Later on, in the same speech 
of Mistress Page’s, we get the really terrible 
cacophony : 
And makes milch-kine yield blood, and shakes 
a chain, 
whilst in ‘ Measure for Measure’ I open at 
random (V. i.) on a whole series of imperfect 
lines in close sequence : 
Make not impossible 
That which but seems unlike: ’tis not impos 


sible, 
But one, the wicked’st caitiff on the ground, 
May seem as shy, as grave, as just, as absolute, 
As Angelo. 


Even Milton sometimes “ nods ’’: 


Though ravenous taught to abstain from what 
they brought. 
(‘ Paradise Regained,’ ii. 269), 


and 


Cast wanton eyes on the daughters of men 
(Ib., 180); 


or, even worse, 
Burnt after them to the bottomless pit 
(‘ Paradise Lost,’ vi. 878). 
where nobody, I suppose, will contend for 


i‘* bottémless.’’ 
Josern E, Morris. 


(GEARY FAMILY (elxii. 443; clxiv. 301, 
429; clxxi. 11, 104; clxxii. 409; clxxill. 
121, 213). — I am very grateful to Ma. 
Mancuéte for his letter at ante p. 213, and! 
will do as he suggests. 

While some records prove that a number of 
Gearys are from Huguenot forbears, there 8 
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ample evidence to show that the mass of them 
are probably of Norman origin, the name hav- 
ing fom continuous in England since the Con- 
nest. Geary and Gayer are said to derive 
- the French word ‘‘ guerre.’’ They are 
cousin branches of a tree from one and the 
same root, planted at the beginning of here- 
ditary surnames. 

Gueri is on the Roll of Battle Abbey. 


He was a clerk, and was given a canonry in 
§t. Pauls, and lands at Twyford. Hither he 
married and had a considerable family, or his 
cousins and brothers followed him, as we find 
the name Gueri or Gerry all over the county 
of Devon in the succeeding reign. (‘ Family 
Names and their Story’: 8. Baring Gould). 

Garin, Giron, Geron and Gerhui are in 
Domesday Book (‘ British Family Names, 
etc.,’ Rev. Hy, Barber, F.S.A.). 

Other early examples of the name are: 

9 Dec., 1195. DeGerun. Mentioned as the 
father of William de Gorun, and of two 
married daughters, Mabilia Firel and Amicia 
de Mohesden ; all living (Archaeologia Can- 
tiana, Kent Archaeological Society). 

1227. Robinus de Gorran. His arms 
sealed (‘Knights of Edward I.’ Harl. 
Publns. ). 

1235. Robert de Goran. His arms sealed 
(‘Knights of Edward I.’ Harl, Publns.). 

1274-1299. Sir Luke de la Gare, Kt. 
Mainperns Eleanor, Countess of Winches- 
ter 1274, Commissioner of banks and dykes, 
Sussex, 1289 and 1295. He, and his sons, 
John and Richard de la Gare, accused of hold- 
i onoridee Castle against King’s Orders 

. Summoned to Council at Rochester 

1297, and to serve against Scots 1298. Knight 
of Shire Kent 1297. Commissioner in Kent, 
Sussex, Surrey, Hants and Wilts, 1299 
(‘Knights of Edward I,’ Harl, Publns.). 

1290. William de la Gare, Archdeacon of 
Lincoln, died. (Neve’s Fasti). 

1297. Sir John de Gaure, Kt. Envoy 
from Court of Flanders to King Edward I, 
and about to return home, 14 May (‘ Knights 
of Edward I’). 

1297. Lucas de la Gare. Represented Kent 
7 of Parliament (‘The Kentish Note- 

1350. ‘‘ Manor of Gare ’’ (i.e., de la Gare, 
or Gore, in Upchurch), was one of many 
owned by Juliana de Leyborne, Countess of 
Huntingdon, who died in this year. (Archaeo- 
= Cantiana. ‘Inventory of Juliana, 
ete.’), 

1385-1467. Elayne Gare, Thomas Gare, 
Richard Gery, Thomas Gery and Robert 
Geryng. Appear in a list of ‘ Persons named 





in Chancery Proceedings,’ preserved in the 
Public Record Office, London, 

1416. John Gurry, Clerk, Erith, Kent. 
Will proved. (‘ Calendar of Wills.’ L, L. 
Duncan), 

1438. John Geryn, St. Botolph, Aldrych- 
gate, London, and Esshattysford (Ashford), 
Kent. Will proved. (‘ Calendar of Wills.’ 
L. L, Duncan), 

1444. John Greere, Senr. Purchased land 
in Deptford (Hasted’s ‘ History of Kent’). 

1454. John Gary, of Deptford. Sold Jand 
in Deptford (Hasted’s ‘ History of Kent ’). 

These few early records, mainly in Kent, 
may suffice to indicate the probable Norman 
origin of the name. It will be seen that most 
of those in the list who did not reside in or 
near London would be in touch with it. There 
is ample evidence to show that from the fif- 
teenth century onward the name in London 
multiplied rapidly. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury three Lord Mayors bore it—Sir John 
Geere (also spelt Gear), in 1624; Henry Gar- 
waie, in 1640; and Sir John Gayre (also spelt 
Gayer) in 1647. 

A noted Londoner, about whos family I 
shall be grateful for further information, was 
Sir Michael Geere, of Stepney, Master of the- 
Trinity House, and one of the Surveyors of the 
Navy. He had a son William, by his wife 
Alice, daughter of David Bachus, also of 
Stepney. William married and had chil- 
dren, four of whom were sons, viz.: 1. Wil- 
liam (four years old in 1634); 2. Michael ; 
5. name not stated on pedigree; 4, Robert. 
Can anyone tell me the subsequent history ? 


FE. C. Geary. 


‘““() RARE BEN JONSON ” (clxxiii, 154, 

196).—To Mr. Christopher Morley’s pro- 
posal in The Times of July 6, 1927, read by 
me on that day, I gave the careful considera- 
tion due to an intriguing suggestion and de- 
cided against its admissibility. It seemed to 
lack all likelihood. Let me adduce here but 
one argument against it. Ben Jonson 
(? 1573-1637) had professed and renounced 
Catholicism. Now even Massinger (1583- 
1640) would have been disposed to stay the 
hand of any man who thought to invite 
prayers for the soul of an apostate. 

Often have gravers wrought awry. Com- 
monly they were slavish copyists, reproducing 
faithfully what seemed to oe been set down 
for them. Possibly the error, detected be- 
times, in the inscription on the Monument to 
the Great Fire of London was of this order. 
But that the graver of these four words to 
Jonson divided and mis-spelt ‘‘ Orate’’ and 
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then allowed his eye to avoid the word ‘‘ pro”’ 
appears unthinkable. That indeed he may 
have misread the second word upon the slip 
with which he had been furnished is, of course, 
arguable. Let anyone familiar with Stuart 
secretarial script bring into the mind’s eye 
the only word which might so easily have been 
seen as ‘‘ rare’’ by a man of the people: the 
word “‘ rapt.” 

Still, ‘‘ rare ’’ it is, and “‘ rare ’’ is satis- 
factory. For two, at least, of Ben’s cronies 
so dubbed him. To Herrick (1591-1674) he 
was ‘‘the rare Arch-Poet Johnson.”’ And 
Jasper Mayne (1604-72) said of him that he 
was one 

Who without Latin helps had been as rare 

As Beaumont, Fletcher, and as Shakespeare 

were. 
FrepEeriIc ConNETT WHITE. 


MANNINGTON (clxxiii. 174).—George 
Mannington was executed at Cambridge, 
the ballad celebrating him being dated Nov, 7, 
1576. See Nares, 
PHILOMOT. 


(HE BLOODHOUND (clxxiii. 174, 211).— 

The Bloodhound was formerly called the 
Sleuthhound, more especially on the Border. 
These dogs have been used since the Roman 
days. For an interesting account of them 
in the North, see J. Clephan’s contribution, 
‘The Sleuth or Blood Hound,’ in the 
Monthly Chronicle (Newcastle), January, 
1889, and W. W. Tomlinson’s ‘Life in 
Northumberland during the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury.’ The blood-hounds used by slave- 
owners in America were a small breed known 
as Cuban bloodhounds, 

H. Askew. 


LLUSIONS IN BYRON’S’' LETTERS: 

SOURCES WANTED (clxxiii. 227). — (5) 

Scott, “ Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ Introduc- 
tion, line 12: 


Wish’d to be with them, and at rest. 


L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmingham University. 


(clxxiii. 241). 
24. “Thus do we clap our musty murrions 
on.” 
‘ Philaster,’ v. 4. 
46. “‘Mr. Nisby of Opinion, that the Grand 
Vizier was not strangled the sixth Instant.” 
In the sober Citizen’s Journal, Spectator, No. 


50. Fribble is a character in Garrick’s play, 
* Miss in her teens.’ 
52. From Johnson’s verses to Mrs. Thrale on 
her completing her thirty-fifth year. ~~ 
». 








Uap at et gg “ THE GARB OF OLD GAUL” 
(clxxiii. 136)—In the new tract (1) of the 
S.P.E. ‘ Northern Words in Modern English’ 
by Sir William A. Craigie at p. 339 will be found 
a quotation for the use of “ pipes” as equiva. 
lent to “bagpipes” for which the reference 
is “ (a 1786 Sir H. Erskine, “ With the garb 
of Old Gaul,’ ii.).” I do not know whether 
there is anything here that might be of use to 


rT. G&. 
H. F, 


A OTHOE OF QUOTATION WANTED 
(clxxiii, 229).—The lines beginning 


“From the lone shieling on the misty island,” 


are from the ‘Canadian Boat Song,’ the text 
and author of which have been the subject of 
frequent discussion in ‘N. & Q.’_ I take the 
following references: 6 S. xii. 310, 378; 9 S. vii, 
368, 512; ix. 483; x. 64; xi. 57, 134, 198; xii, 364; 
10 S. i. 45; 11 S. i. 81, 136, 256, 311, 397; viii. 
406. 13 S. exivii. 94 (Mem.); clx. 279 
(authorship of); clxvii. 74 (Mem.). It will be 
seen that the song appeared first in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, September, 1829, which number was 
edited by Lockhart. The MS. of ‘ The Cana- 
dian Boat Song’ is in existence in Lockhart’s 
handwriting. He states that he received the 
poem “from a friend of mine now in Upper 
Canada.” It has been stated and denied that 
John Galt was in Canada at the time, and the 
authorship has by some been attributed to him, 
or a rough draft to him which was improved 
by Lockhart. Others have maintained that the 
author was Lord Eglinton. The two last occa- 
sions when the matter was dealt with in 
‘N. & Q are on April 18, 1931, and August 4, 
1934. In the former, p. 279 of vol. clx., we are 
told that Messrs. Blackwood had _ recently 
stated that Galt was probably the author, Spee- 
tator, March 21, 1831. Sir D. O. Hunter-Blair, 
we were told, asserted in his ‘ More Memories’ 
(1931) that Galt’s claim had been disposed of 
and that Lord Eglinton was definitely the 
author. On the other hand, among the ‘ Mem- 
orabilia’ on p. 74, vol. elxvii., ‘N. & Q’, in 
a note on the July number of Scottish Notes and 
Queries, 1934, we are given a brief account of 
sceptical treatment by a writer in dealing with 
recent arguments in support of the Earl. Then 
there is the question of translation from a 
Gaelic original. The controversy is entertain- 
ing. Scots who have quoted from the poem are 
accused of inaccuracy. 


St. Albans. 


“The Canadian Boat Song,” which begins 
“From the lone shieling of the misty island” 
may be found in John o’ London’s ‘ Treasure 
Trove,’ p. 19 (George Newnes, Ltd.). The author- 
ship is disputed. The latest discussion of the 
question is by Edward MacCurdy, ‘ A Literary 
Enigma: The Canadian Boat Song: its Author- 
ship and Associations,’ Stirling (Mackay), 1936. 


L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmingham University. 


Epwarp Bewnsty. 
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Towards the Twentieth Century. By H. V. 
Routh. (Cambridge University Press. 
£1 1s. net), 


R. Routh in this interesting, nay absorbing, 
book, begins with telling us that it is “* an 
inquiry into ourselves as tested by our pre- 
decessors.’’ Almost immediately he makes a 
remark which throws some doubt upon such 
a test being fruitfully possible: “‘ the true 
sign of the times [i.e., of the nineteenth cen- 
tury] was spiritual isolation, not intellectual 
fellowship.’’ What religion was to culture 
and philosophy in the nineteenth century— 
the magnet, that is, or focus of leading 
thought—that politics have become in our 
day, and politics of an order in which inde- 
pendent thinking is becoming more and more 
subject to mass opinion running in channels 
More than ever 
before are men in the mass directly swayed by 
ideas, ideas which have their centre or goal 
within the material world; the special rele- 
yance proposed in this inquiry is thereby 
made a little difficult to establish nor do we 
think that as a matter of fact it is satis- 
factorily established here. We have not been 
made to feel when we reach the end of the 
work that the nineteenth century, as shown 
in its principal thinkers, contains the explan- 
ation of the twentieth. That, however, does 
not affect the value of the book as an interpre- 
tation of nineteenth-century thought. The 
reader may question here or disagree there, 
but he cannot fail, even where this is so, to 
profit by its suggestions and to enjoy its vigour 
and originality ; while where he agrees he finds 
himself enriched by fresh diagnosis and the 
tracing of some new interconnections. 
_ The whole resolves itself for the most part 
into studies of individual writers, beginning 
with John Morley’s ‘ On Liberty,’ which Dr. 
Routh takes to be the opening gambit of the 
game. Again, it is comprised within the 
conception of humanism, and worked out, so 
to speak, to the formula: Why did this man 
fail? We are not perfectly clear how our 
author represents to himself the success which 
these several thinkers ought to have attained 
but did not; yet as a scheme for dissection 
the reason for failure serves well. Everybody 
failed, as he was bound to do; but everyone 
achieved something—many a great deal—by 
the way, which is brought out with much 
generous sympathy accompanying the shrewd 
criticism. Dr. Routh sees, what not every 
critic sees so well, the definite value of the 








thinker’s life in support, or in contravention, 
of his theories. Particularly good we thought 
the passages on Matthew Arnold, to whom 
justice is done, and Hardy, and on Darwin 
and the biologists. Herbert Spencer and his 
‘Synthetic Philosophy’ naturally bring up 
mention of St. Thomas Aquinas—the remarks 
on St. Thomas, by the way, are not the hap- 
piest or most discerning in the book—and this 
will perhaps with some readers call Averroes 
to mind and so lead on to a comparison be- 
tween the general trend of nineteenth-century 
thought and that Averroism which at one 
time threatened to overwhelm the mind of 
Europe and was successfully stemmed by the 
Angelical Doctor. Averroism was a form of 
pantheism, which mightily fascinated the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. What has 
struck us in Dr, Routh’s picture of the nine- 
teenth is the fascination which, once again, 
pantheism had come to exercise over the active 
intellects of the day. So far from working 
severally as isolated units, they seem to us 
rather a group of exponents of pantheism, 
differing from one another and from holders 
of the theory in past ages in detail and in 
tone, but illustrating nevertheless the curious, 
ever-recurring attraction of pantheism for the 
human mind, as well as its often-argued 
unsatisfactoriness, 

Spencer’s synthesis—in line with, not in 
opposition to, the living speculation of his 
day—has proved, one must suppose, so largely 
a failure because, as far as a philosophy can 
be, it is the production of a single mind and 
that not combined with a character generally 
attractive, while St, Thomas had behind him 
not only the doctrines of the Catholic 
Church, very live matter in the cogitations of 
his contemporaries, but also Aristotle at a 
moment of re-discovery when all the world 
was gone after him. 

A sentence is thrown out in the account of 
Ruskin which—when it came to considering 
the effect of the nineteenth century on the 
twentieth—might perhaps profitably have 
been elaborated: ‘‘ he began to grow up just 
as the Reform Bill of 1832 introduced medi- 
ocrity into the national character.’’ With- 
out completely understanding what Dr. Routh 
means by this, one may catch here a glimpse 
of a new and powerful governing condition 
of thought. Some generations would be re- 
quired to release its influence; its influence 
would always be that of, often more or less 
inactive, response—that of audience to speaker 
or actor; none the less, it would come to deter- 
mine not only what the thinker felt he could 
offer to the world, but also in no small degree 
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the inner working of his own mind. He is 
addressing no longer—actually or ideally—the 
choice spirits of his time. He is addressing 
Everyman. It is, one may suppose, this influ- 
ence of the masses of the mediocre in character 
—though that seems a somewhat unkindly de- 
signation for them—which, now that it defin- 
itely and consciously presses on the thinker, 
has brought about our lack of ‘‘ spiritual cer- 
tainty,’’ has deadened us ‘‘ by the worst of 
all spiritual poisons, the blight of aimless- 
ness.’’ The thinker who is to tackle it may 
find himself hampered rather than helped by 
literary tradition, and for knowledge of how 
the twentieth century is affected by the nine- 
teenth will not look solely, nor perhaps first, 
either to literature or to science. To get the 
full account of the development of thought 
passing from the one century to the other, 
such a book as this should, we imagine, be 
supplemented by a thorough study of the lines 
of progress of journalism. Dr, Routh would 
do this admirably. 

A number of obiter dicta and epigram- 
matic turns enliven these pages — not that, 
even without such, they are ever dull. Occa- 
sionally there are sentences we can make no 
sense of, such as (apropos of Tennyson), 
“‘Like Merlin he was always following the 
gleam. Unfortunately the mysteries of the 
other world are revealed only to those who 
have mastered this one’’; or ‘‘ they dabble 
only in the transitory clothing with which 
the Time-Spirit enwraps Eternity.’”’ But, ap- 
pearing here and there as evidence of rapid 
and abundant flow of thought, such things do 
no harm, 

We were a little surprised by the state- 
ment that Emerson is “ one of those moral- 
ists chiefly ej Saeroon by the middle-aged.”’ 
So far as we have observed he is chiefly appre- 
ciated by the young at the very beginning of 
the enterprise of thinking, and in no long 
time outgrown. We found ourselves objecting 
somewhat to the use of the word ‘‘ Newman- 
ism,’’ which, we should say, gives too much 
definiteness to Newman’s individual contribu- 
tion to thought as leader of a following. These 
are smal] matters and do not affect our grati- 
tude for a book which stimulates the reader to 
so much pleasant and profitable reflection. 


BookKsELLpr’s CATALOGUE. 
We have received Mr. Bertram Rora’s 
Catalogue No. 53, which describes modern 
First Editions, and a collection of Autograph 





Letters and Manuscripts. The first edition 
most highly priced here is ‘A Man of Prom 
perty,’ which is offered for £17 10s, (1906); 
The first issue in bronze cloth of bert 
Frost’s ‘A Boy’s Will’ is offered for £10, 
Under ‘ Thomas Hardy ’ we noticed ‘ Wessex 


Poems ’ (1898: £2) and under ‘ Barrie ’ ‘ Dey ; 


Tag’ (1915: £5). Norman Douglas’s ‘ South 
Wind ’—in its first state with transpe 
lines in it—commands £8 10s. 
Detective and Crime Stories the most impor 
tant is the old ‘ Adventures of Sherl 
Holmes ’ (1894: £3 10s.). Other inte 
items are Siegfried Sassoon’s ‘ Memoirs of | 
Fox-Hunting Man’ (1928: £2 2s.) an 
Browning’s ‘The Ring and the Book 
(1868-9; £3). The autographs include a 
written in Rome by 
Mrs, Meredith, who had composed a setting & 
*‘ Recessional ’ and asked his approval ‘a 
proposed dedication, to which he replies thi 
he would not care for anything connected 
that poem to be dedicated to any partict 
person (1909: £5). There are four letters of 
Lewis Carroll of the year 1885 to Mrs. Mile 
ham, about hymns she had written and abou 
her daughter’s coming to stay with him @ 
each), and the original MS. of ‘ The Han 
som Cab and the Pigeons; being random f 
flections upon the Silver Jubilee of Ki 
George the Fifth,’ by Mr, L. A. G, Strom 
(1935: £20). 4 


. 
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Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 4 

Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free | 

charge. Contributors are requested always 
give their names and addresses, for the 

mation of the Editor, and not necessarily f 

publication. q 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to’ 
article which has already appeared, co 
pondents are requested to give within pare 
theses—immediately after the exact headil 
the numbers of the series volume and 
at = the contribution in question is to’ 
found. : 


‘ Tontine..—W. P. thanks correspondents 1 
replies to query at clxxii. 460. ‘The Gr 
Tontine,” by Hawley Smart, has now 
obtained from the Lindsey (Lincoln) Coum 
Library. : 


‘ Baytis, Halley and Smith Families.’ 
ReAvELL’s communication forwarded to 3 
MacPrxg. 


‘ Story Wanted.’—Many thanks to corresp 
ents who have sent replies to this q 
answered at ante p. 249. 
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